iii the almost total collapse of Augustine's belief, but without bitterness.     c He had a heart,' and frankly avowed his ignorance, says Augustine.    In fact, he began to read with Augustine, and continued friendly relations with him for some time. But  in the  later   years,   when   his   beliefs  have hardened and controversy has  somewhat  soured the milk of his kindness, Augustine presents his opponent in a less flattering light.   He is described (Contra Faustmn]  as  a man of poor  parentage, who  has made his way by cunning rather than conviction,   and   who    conceals   most   luxurious habits behind a profession of unworklliness.    If the share in the dialogues which is accredited to Faustus correctly represents his words, he was a polished, witty, and acute speaker, but superficial. But where Plato is abused, Faustus must expect little consideration.
Thus, in his twenty-ninth year, Augustine has had his first disillusion. His faith in the Mani-chean key to the universe was destroyed. He says he still had a feeling that perhaps his difficulties could be removed, but it is apparently a mere